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He's not generally found in the cast list, I know. Should he be given the lighting credits? No, he's 
more than a piece of inanimate machinery-he does actually enter, he's often referred to or 
actually addressed. More than that: he can be required as a witness. Perhaps he never needed to 
be listed, since, the Greek climate being what it is, and the Greeks being so conscious of gods as 
living presences, everyone knew he was around. 

Of all gods, he was indeed the most omnipresent. Demeter went to him, the 'Watchman of gods 
and men', to find out how Persephone had vanished. And Odysseus' sailors should have known - 
even if Homer had not warned us at the outset -that they would notescape punishment foreating 
hiscattle, since 'his eyes and ears miss nothing in the world'. Of course, like many gods, he is cagey 
about his family history. He has a choice of mothers, and is not even quite sure whether he is 
Hyperio, or his son. He has various offspring: Phaethon, who borrowed the Jag, uninsured, with 
tragic results; his sisters, who wept tears of amber over him; Pasiphae, unlucky in love; the 
enchanting Circe; and Aeetes, too, King of Colchis, who, as father of Medea, gave the Sun his most 
conspicuous tragic role. 


The Divine Lighting Manager 

Let's look at him first in his capacity as Lighting Manager. We know that the drama festival at 
Athens began, at sunrise, with the tragedies - three each day. Aeschylus preferred to write 
connected trilogies, so we do know some 'sunrise' titles. Other authors wrote separate plays, in 
groupsof three. From Euripides, we know that, of those that survive, Iphigenia in Aulis, and - 
appropriately-Medeo, were first of the day. Of the other surviving plays, there are a number whose 
text suggests that they were performed at sunrise. Greek theatre is essentially an outdoor 
occasion. The theatre itself is a microcosm of the outside world: a world in miniature, set in the real 
landscape, with its hills, rocks, trees and rivers visible or near by, and birds, even frogs, audible; the 
audience too, though rarely addressed in tragedy, are involved as the watching citizens of Thebes, 
Corinth, or Athens. The authors, who were also the producers, incorporated their surroundings into 
the texture of the plays. And the Sun, the one item in the natural surroundings that actually moves, 
has a uniquely powerful presence. 

Firstly, there are several plays in which the timing of the opening scene to coincide with the dawn 
has a fine dramatic effect. Consider Odysseus, stealthily searching for Ajax' tracks, after the horrid 
events of the previous night - Athena, lurking in the wings, or perhaps on the roof, unseen atfirst- 
and Ajax, unseen by Odysseus, but addressing Athena face to face. Imagine this scene in half-light, 
gradually increasing to full daylight, and the drama gains in impact. Both Electros open at dawn, 
with the heroine weeping inconsolably to the darkness and the stars (were Sophocles and Euripidesin 
some kind of competition? could the two plays be the result of a bet?) Orestes, in Euripides' version, 
skulks around until he sees 'the bright glance of dawn rising', when he makes himself scarce. 
Iphigenia in Aulis begins with a secret meeting in thedark. Agamemnon finds the Old Man alone on 
the ramparts- 'What is that star?' he asks: 'Sirius, that is'- and hands him a top-secret letter for 
Clytemnestra; 'There's a glimmer of dawn as the fiery team of the Sun drives up, and the sky turns 
pale.' Antigone has brought Ismene outside to speak to her privately - no one else is up and about 
yet. Only when they have retreated doestheChorus enter with its hymnof praise: 



'Glory! great beam of the Sun ... you burn through the night at last! Great eye of the golden day 


The Sun then means victory, freedom, happiness, life itself. And the living presence of the Sun 
makes the last words of both Antigone and Ajax so much more poignant, as they go into the dark. 
Antigone 'sets out on the last road, looking into the last light of day, the last I'll ever see'. Ajax will 
'greet Death in the other world, but this bright day, this chariot of the sky, I shall not see again.' 

The Sun is more: he is holy, and his brightness must not be polluted. So Creon calls Oedipus in at the 
end: 

'At least revere the Sun, the holy fire 

that keeps us all alive. Never expose a thing 

of guilt and holy dread so great it appals 

the earth, the rain from heaven, the light of day!' 


A false dawn 

There is one play, of course, where the sunrise may have a very special significance, and that is 
Agamemnon. I don't want to suggest that stage effects such as thunder or earthquakes have to be 
presented naturalistically. Greek theatre is not literal in that sense, and in general the audience will 
accept what is suggested in the way of noise, scenery, and special effects, ghosts, dung- beetles, 
and all. But surely Aeschylus would not have missed such a good trick. The Watchman opens the 
first play of the trilogy, with its overpowering sense of movement from darkness to light. He is 
crouched on the roof, watching the stars- 'our great blazing kings of the sky' - waiting for one 
particular dawn, 'some godsend burning through the dark' - and 'I salute you! You dawn of the 
darkness, you turn night to day -I seethe light at last!' The Sun, rising over Mount Hymettus in the 
east, is the beacon passed on from Troy, gleaming down over Mount Arachnus on to the castle 
walls of Mycenae. The performance would need careful timing. But the Athenians, it seems, were 
always up pretty early, and could gaugethe time without a stop- watch. 

The only play in which the Sun plays a really central role, as I suggested earlier, isMedeo.This too was 
a 'sunrise' play, the first of three. We open with early morning. The boys have already been out 
jogging, but Medea is still inside. Images suggest the rising of the Sun - a Sun, however, who is to 
be revealed as Medea'sally, a sun of unrelenting, burning rage: 'Soon her grief will burst aflame as 
her anger rises' ... 'Come, flame of the sky, pierce through my head!' He is, as Medea tells us, 
her grandfather: 'Your father was a king, his father was the Sun-god.' The sun was indeed a 
god, butaTitan, not an Olympian, not worshipped by Greeks. Trygaeus makes this clear in Peace, 
when he is persuading Hermes to come over to his side: 'The Moon and that villain the Sun ... 
mean to betray Greece to the barbarians ...We sacrifice to you, but the barbarians all sacrifice to 
the Sun and Moon.' And that's just right for Medea, the barbarian princess. It is therefore 
the Sun she calls, looking up to him, as witness to Aegeus' oath, in the central scene of the play: 

'Swear by the earth under your feet. By the Sun, my father's father ...' 

and the Sun to whom she cries out in triumph as he leaves-the Sun, who sees all and gives life 
to all, who is a god of all the world, but who for Jason is an alien and dangerous power. 


Medea's taxi 



It is then that Medea brings her own mini-sun into action - the 'coronet of beaten gold', which when 
put on by the princess 'discharged a stream of unnatural devouring fire', leaving 'her eyes, her face... 
one grotesque disfigurement, as down from her head dripped blood mingled with flame.' 

The Messenger finishes his gruesome tale, and Medea now driven to the point of no return, 
goes off stage - her first exit - to carry out the dreadful deed. Now the Chorus call in 
desperation on the all-seeing Son, who has watched the story unfold: 

Earth, awake! Bright arrows of the Sun, Look! Look down on the accursed woman Before she lifts 

up a murderous hand 

To pollute it with her children's blood 

For they are of your own golden race ... Heaven-born brightness, hold her, stop her!' 


The Sun, however, is not touched by their appeal. It is, instead, his granddaughter he chooses 
to save, laying on a special taxi service: 

Touch us you cannot, in this chariot which the Sun 
Has sent to save us from the hands of enemies. 


This scene was splendidly shown in a recent King's College production, using a famous vase 
painting. But in the original performance, Medea had the real sun looking down at her. 

Comedy, we are told, was performed in the afternoon. Does it seem contradictory, then, that it 
sometimes pretends to be set at daybreak? The Acharnians begins at dawn on the Pnyx, 
though by the end of Dikaiopolis' speech he seems to have waited till midday. The Clouds 
opens with the two heroes in bed - Pheidippides happily dreaming of horses, his 
unfortunate father unable to sleep for worry, and calling for a lamp to do his accounts by. 
Lysistrata is waiting for her accomplices to meet, and 'they're all still fast asleep!' Of course, it 
was difficult for them 'to get out of the house - they'll all be rushing to and fro for their 
husbands, waking up the servants, putting the baby to bed or washing and feeding it.' In 
The Assemblywomen, Praxagora even has her lamp to talk to - 'Hail, radiant orb - I'm talking to 
my lamp', and the cock soon after crows for the second time- 'Last call for the Assembly!' But 
of course Comedy is parody- of Tragedy, as well as everything else. So what could be more 
suitably zany than these nocturnal scenes seen by broad daylight? In Tragedy, though, the Sun is 
always there, always watching, and an essential element in the drama. 
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